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POLITICAL PARTIES IN JAPAN 

IT would seem as if the year 191 1 might come to be regarded 
as an important date in the development of constitutional 
government in Japan. It was only forty years distant from 
the formal abolition of feudalism in 1 87 1 ; only thirty years 
from the imperial promise made in 1881 to establish a constitu- 
tional government; and only twenty-one years from the first 
national election (1890) for members of the lower House in the 
Imperial Diet established by the constitution, which had been 
promulgated the previous year (1889). Thus constitutional 
government, which formally went into effect, according to the 
preamble of the constitution, in 1890, came of age, by occi- 
dental count, in 191 1. And in this year constitutionalism cele- 
brated the attainment of its majority by the establishment of 
" party government." In order to appreciate the significance 
of this event, it is necessary to indulge in a brief historical 
survey, which will set before the reader the evolution of Jap- 
anese political parties. 

The history of political parties in Japan may be divided into 
four periods, as follows: (1) embryonic period, 1867-1882; 
(2) organizing period, 1882-1890; (3) developing period, 
1890-1898; (4) influential period, 1898-1911.' The rise of 
political parties is of course connected with the development 
of representative institutions, and the two movements must be 
traced together. 

As early as 1867, the year of the Restoration, the prince of 
Tosa presented a memorial in favor of the establishment of a 
deliberative assembly ; and in the memorable " charter oath " 
of 1869, his majesty the emperor promised that "a deliberative 
assembly should be formed, and all measures be decided by 
public opinion." In the early years of the new regime, " pub- 
lic " opinion naturally meant the opinion of the ruling classes in 
the central and clan governments ; but, with the abolition of 

■Predominant period, 1911 ? 
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feudalism and of other social distinctions, the term came grad- 
ually to have a broader scope, and it became necessary for 
those holding various views concerning the administration of 
affairs to employ means for the education of public opinion. 

The honor of establishing the first so-called political party 
in Japan belongs to Count (then Mr.) Itagaki, often called 
" the Rousseau of Japan," because he was " the most passionate 
advocate of the natural rights of man." He hailed from Tosa, 
from which it had been prophesied that liberty would come. 
As early as 1874, Itagaki had organized a political association, 
the Risshisha, for the purpose of education in political science. 
This could scarcely be described, even loosely, as a party, but 
it was the forerunner of political parties. Another organization 
of the same kind was called Aikokusha or Patriotic Association. 

In 1880, an attempt was made to organize a political party 
" with definite principles " ; but it was opposed on the ground 
that it was premature. However, the Jiyuto, or Liberal party, 
was then organized ; and in 1 88 1 , after the emperor had pro- 
mulgated his promise to establish a National Assembly, this 
party was reorganized on the following platform : 

(1) We endeavor to extend the liberties of the people, preserve 
their rights, promote their happiness and improve their social 
condition. 

(2) We desire to establish a constitutional government of the best 
type. 

(3) We shall strive to realize our objects by the united efforts of 
those of our fellow-countrymen who faithfully uphold these principles. 1 

In 1882, Count (then Mr.) Okuma and his friends organized 
the Kaishinto, or Reform party, afterwards called Shimpoto, or 
Progressive party, with the following programme : 

(1) Our objects are to preserve the dignity of the imperial house 
and promote the happiness of the people. 

(2) We maintain that internal reform should precede the exten- 
sion of natural rights and prestige. 

1 George Etsujiro Uyehara, Political Development of Japan (London, Constable 
and Company, 1910), p. 89. 
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(3) We endeavor to establish local self-government, restricting the 
sphere of interference by the central authorities. 

(4) We do not maintain that a universal franchise should be 
granted ; but that the extension of the franchise should be pari passu 
with the progress of society. 

(5) We advocate that all possible complications with foreign 
nations should be avoided in order to promote commercial intercourse. 

(6) We advocate a reform of the monetary system on the principle 
of the "hard money system." 1 

In the same year, the government supporters organized 
the Teiseito, or Imperialist party, which was practically the Con- 
servative party of that day. Its platform was rather lengthy 
and included the following articles : 

(1) We pledge ourselves to support the imperial decree of October 
12, 1 88 1, which fixes the date of the convocation of a national 
assembly for 1890, and to refrain absolutely from any discussion of its 
alteration. 

(2) We pledge ourselves to abide by the constitution to be granted 
by the Emperor. . . . 

(3) We maintain that it is indisputable that the sovereignty of the 
empire resides in the Emperor, and that the exercise of certain powers 
by the national assembly should be regulated by the Constitution. 

(4) We believe it necessary that the national legislature should be 
organized on the bicameral system. 

(5) We also believe it necessary to restrict the electorate by some 
system of qualification. 

(6) We maintain that the national assembly should be given the 
power of enacting laws concerning the internal affairs of the state. 

(7) We believe it necessary that an absolute veto over all legisla- 
tion should be left in the hands of the Emperor. 

(8) We maintain that naval and military men should be excluded 
from the politics of the country. 

(9) We maintain that the holders of all judicial offices should be 
made independent of the executive. . . . 

(10) We maintain that freedom of meetings, associations and 
public speech should be restricted only in reference to the disturbance 
of the public peace. 

1 Ibid. p. 91. 
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(n) We also maintain that the present inconvertible paper money 
should be changed into convertible paper money by a gradual reform 
of the monetary system. 1 

Inasmuch as political parties at that time were forbidden by 
law to have branches in the provinces, the natural result was 
that a great many local parties were organized all over the 
empire. Most of these were in affiliation with one of the three 
parties described above; but several were quite independent. 
Arthur Hyde Lay, in his excellent paper on " Political Parties 
in Japan," 2 gives a long list of these local factions. 

If we compare the platform of the Liberals and the Pro- 
gressives, we can scarcely fail to agree with Uyehara that the Lib- 
erals were radicals. K. K. Kawakami,3 after making a thorough 
study of the sources of the political ideas of the parties, comes 
to the conclusion that " the general tendency of the Liberals 
was doctrinaire rather than practical, revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary " ; while the tendency of the Reformists, or Pro- 
gressives, whom he calls " the Progressive-Conservative party," 
was " practical " and " thoroughly reformative." The Imperial 
party, emphasizing the " divine right " of the emperor, seems 
to have " endeavored to weaken, if not to checkmate, the 
democratic movement," and was thus conservative. 

In this way were political parties organized in Japan ; but, as 
the law regulating public meetings was drastic and the police 
supervision was strict, it was found necessary for them to dis- 
solve in the course of a year or two. 4 In 1886, Mr. (later 

1 Uyehara, op. cit. p. 92. 

2 Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. xxx, pp. 363-462. 

3 The Political Ideas of Modern Japan (Tokyo, Shokwabo, 1903), pp. 131, 133, 
147. 

*" No meetings, either for study, or for debate or discussion of political topics 
were allowed to be held anywhere without permission of the police obtained three 
days beforehand. . . . Even a purely scholastic debating club or meeting, when it 
discussed a political problem, was subjected to police supervision. The police were 
empowered to interfere with or suspend or dissolve any political meeting on the 
ground of the preservation of public peace. .In fact, the enforcement of the 

law was more drastic than its letter." Uyehara, op. cit. p. 96. Later, however, 
even the police gradually became " loose constructionists " of the law, which in 1897 
was amended in letter also. 
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Count) Goto tried to organize the various bands into a great 
league, called Daido Danketsu, the motto of which was " simi- 
larity in great things, difference in small things " ; but his influ- 
ence and his party were short-lived. 

In 1890, as we have seen, constitutional government was 
formally established. The tables on page 674 may help to 
elucidate the discussion of the ensuing development. 

The result of the first national election in 1 890 was that the 
300 members of the lower House were divided among ten small 
sections, the largest of which was the body of so-called " Inde- 
pendents," who numbered 69. Among the other sections, the 
largest really coherent group numbered only 5 5 . The various 
sections, however, finally succeeded in effecting fusions into 
only four parties, besides the Independents; and these worked 
together in such a way that they formed, practically, an official 
party and a people's party. The largest of the four parties was 
the resuscitated Jiyuto or Liberal party. Their manifesto is 
interesting because it had become so much more specific. It 
is summarized by Mr. Lay as follows : 

(1) Simplification of government business and curtailment of 
expenditure. 

(2) Adjustment of military and naval preparations. 

(3) Reform of the educational system. 

(4) Revision of the law of finance and careful supervision of 
national revenue and expenditure. 

(5) Reform of public debt and of the system under which govern- 
ment property is held. 

(6) Revision of taxation laws and reduction of land tax. 

(7) Reform of procedure for the protection of private under- 
takings. 

(8) Reform of local government and adjustment of local finances. 

(9) Revision of all laws relating to speech, public meeting and 
political association and abolition of the peace preservation regula- 
tions. 

(10) Revision of the law of houses and of the election law. 1 

The first few years of constitutional government brought 

1 Lay, " Political Parties in Japan," toe. cit. p. 408. 
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1 It should be noted that the average duration of the eleven ministries preceding 
the present was over 23 months or almost two years. 
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about no marked change in the situation with reference to the 
" parties," many of which were merely small factions that were 
unstable. The Liberals and the Progressives were the largest 
of the organizations, but were themselves unable to keep their 
own ranks intact and often suffered from internal dissensions. 
In 1895, at the close of the war with China, the Ito ministry 
formed an informal alliance with the Liberal party, which 
supported the government through the ninth session of the 
Imperial Diet. In the following year the Matsukata cabinet 
obtained, in a similar manner, the support of the Progressive 
party through the tenth session. These alliances bore elo- 
quent testimony to the growing influence and power of parties. 
The year 1898 was an eventful one, because it witnessed the 
first attempt to establish " party government." The Liberals 
and the Progressives, burying the hatchet, united in organizing 
a new party, the Kenseito, or Constitutional party, with the 
following programme : 

(1) Loyalty to the throne and maintenance of the constitution. 

(2) Establishment of party government and fixing of ministerial 
responsibility. 

(3) Development of local self-government and restriction of the 
interference of the central authority. 

(4) Protection of national rights and prestige and extension of 
trade and commerce. 

(5) Preserving the balance of revenue and expenditure and put- 
ting the national finances on a firm basis. 

(6) Establishing the means to facilitate the inflow of foreign 
capital and the development of the national resources. 

(7) Maintaining the army and the navy in proportion to the 
national strength [needs ?] . 

(8) Creating sufficient means of communication and transporta- 
tion. 

(9) Improving the educational system and encouraging science 
and art. 1 

This alliance between the Liberals and the Progressives boded 
ill to the Ito ministry then in power. It led to a notable discus- 

1 Uyehara, op. cit. p. 235. 
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sion in the Privy Council between Yamagata and Ito. The pro- 
gressive Ito urged that the government should either " establish 
a definite connection with the dominant political party, or else 
organize a party itself which would adhere to the principles of 
clan government." On the other hand, the conservative Yama- 
gata insisted that " to make the government dependent upon 
any political party was a violation of the spirit of the constitu- 
tion." The result was that the Ito ministry resigned; and 
Okuma and Itagaki, the leaders of the new party, were sum- 
moned to form a cabinet which (except as regarded the min- 
istries of the army and the navy) was composed of members of 
the two parties which had united. 

This alliance, however, was short-lived ; it was only a tem- 
porary coalition, of a negative rather than a positive character, 
and had been designed primarily to oust the clan statesmen 
from power. The new party was a double-headed affair ; and 
the cabinet, although Okuma was premier, was in reality a hy- 
phenated (Okuma-Itagaki) ministry. The bond of union was 
so weak that the cabinet soon fell a prey to internal dissensions 
and resigned after only about four months of power. The fall 
of the coalition cabinet also brought about the disruption of the 
new coalition party, which was dissolved into its original ele- 
ments. And this occurred in spite of the fact that, at the gen- 
eral election of members of the lower House, it had won a signal 
victory, securing 259 seats out of 300. 

This attempt at party government was obviously premature : 
it was made before true parties had been developed. It " was 
not really a national evolution, but a mere accident." How- 
ever, as Uyehara has well said, " its real importance lies in the 
fact that it had completely disposed of the prejudice that a 
person directly connected with a political party could not 
become a cabinet minister." ' 

Next occurred a most unexpected event. The conservative 
Yamagata, who had become premier, abandoned his strict 
principle of " ministerial independence " and formed an alliance 
with the Liberals, who supported a clan cabinet during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth sessions of the Imperial Diet. But, 

1 Uyehara, op. cit. p. 241. 
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when their rewards for this support proved to be less substantial 
than expected, they broke with Yamagata. 

The closing year of the nineteenth century was marked by a 
most significant event. The Liberal party was formally dis- 
solved, and a new party, known as Rikken Seiyukwai, which 
means literally " constitutional government friends associa- 
tion" and may be termed the "Constitutionalist party," 
was organized under the leadership of Ito, one of the " elder 
statesmen." It was he who, ten years before, had been the 
author of the principle of " ministerial independence." Politics 
had made real progress during the first decade of constitutional 
government, and Ito, recognizing the fact, showed his states- 
manship by preferring to be progressive rather than consistent. 

To offset the enhanced influence of the new party with Ito as 
its leader, the Progressive party was reorganized with Okuma 
as leader. 

The new condition of affairs not unnaturally led to Yama- 
gata's resignation and a summons to Ito to form a cabinet. 
This comprised seven Seiyukwai and three non-partisan mem- 
bers. As the Seiyukwai had a majority in the lower House, 
Ito had no trouble there, but he met with opposition in the upper 
House, where the Conservatives resented his becoming a mem- 
ber of a political party. His greatest difficulty, however, was 
in the cabinet itself, which was finally wrecked by dissensions. 
As a matter of fact, Ito had been forced to form his cabinet 
before the new party had been thoroughly organized and its 
discordant elements harmonized. Ito was more successful as 
an official than as a party manager : he was a statesman rather 
than a politician. 

One result of this fiasco was that no one of the " elder states- 
men" was willing to form a ministry. All therefore retired 
from the political arena, leaving to the younger men a freer 
field. Viscount Katsura, a follower of Yamagata, was called 
upon to organize the new ministry. This, as Lay puts it, was 
'' a new departure, in that it was not under the leadership, nor 
did it contain any, of the elder statesmen, whose presence had 
hitherto been considered essential in a cabinet. On the other 
hand, no representatives of political parties were included in its 
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composition." * Thus, while " it was in a sense a reactionary 
ministry" (Uyehara), it also " marked a transition stage " (Lay) 
in the development of party government. The Katsura min- 
istry was followed by a Saionji ministry ; then another Katsura 
ministry was followed by another Saionji ministry, which was 
formed in 191 1 and is still in power. 

This brings us up to the present and third attempt at a party 
cabinet. It is true that, when Katsura resigned and recom- 
mended that Saionji be made his successor, he did so on the 
ground, not that Saionji was leader of the Seiyukwai, but that 
he was a prominent and talented man. But it had been an open 
secret that the next change in ministry would be practically, if 
not theoretically or nominally, a more serious attempt to carry 
on the administration in close connection with the dominant 
party in the lower House. If one takes the trouble to examine 
the composition of this Saionji cabinet, he will find that, while 
the portfolios of the army and the navy are held (as always) by 
non-partisans, of the eight other ministers four are active 
members of the Seiyukwai, and four, while not active in poli- 
tics, are progressive men, who are classed as " quasi-5W- 
yukwai." a At any rate, the days of the " august but obsolete " 
elder statesmen and of clan government in Japan are ended. 

What inferences and conclusions may be drawn from the 
evolution of party government in Japan ? In the first place, it 
is evident that party principles and party ties have thus far 
been quite loose. Almost all of the political organizations or 
associations in Japan have been guilty, at one time or another, 
of opportunism. According to circumstances, a party has, for 
instance, been found both in support of, or in opposition to, an 
increase of the land-tax. For value received, not necessarily in 
"gold pills" (warranted to be a real panacea!), but in remu- 
neration or reward of some kind, like the spoils of office, the 
opposition of a faction or a party has been overcome by the 
government. Individuals, too, have found it not difficult to 

1 Lay, loc. cit. p. 454. 

'The "Japan Times of June 16, 1912, speaks of them as " wearing the Seiyukwai 
livery." 
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shift allegiance from one party to another, sometimes without 
sacrificing their " principles," if they had any ! Lay attributes 
this phenomenon to " the absence of any concrete issue " and 
adds that " the secret appears to lie in the fact that sentiment, 
rather than fixed and definite principles leading to well-defined 
ends, has been the motive power." The ease with which coats 
are turned in Japan is, of course, partly due to the indefiniteness 
or glittering generalities of party platforms, or the lack of posi- 
tively distinguishing principles separating parties. Between 
some of the parties, indeed, there have been great differences ; 
but between other parties or factions there have been no clear 
lines of distinction. But this fault is being remedied. For in- 
stance, in the case of the Seiyukwai, which in name is only an 
association (kwai), there is much better discipline and greater 
unity than in the case of the Shimpoto, which in name was a 
party (to), but dissolved in 1 910 on account of internal dissen- 
sions and has been succeeded by the Kokuminto or People's 
party. Of course, it may be that the Seiyukwai is growing 
stronger simply because it is a majority party, while the Shim- 
poto had grown weaker because it was an opposition party. 
But, on the whole, the party morale is improving in Japan. 

Another important feature of Japanese political parties must be 
emphasized. That is the personal element; parties and factions 
have rallied around men more than measures, around persons 
rather than principles. Itagaki and Itagaki's personal following 
constituted the leading section of the Jiyuto; Okuma and 
Okuma's followers were the nucleus of the Kaishinto and the 
Shimpoto; it was Goto's personality that held together the 
loose conglomeration of the Daido Danketsu; it was Ito and his 
protege's who dominated the Seiyukwai; smaller factions have 
adhered to smaller men ; and splits have often occurred on ac- 
count of personal considerations. This feature is, of course, a 
survival of the feudal system, as Mayor Ozaki, of Tokyo, who is 
also a member of the lower House, has pointed out in an article 
in a magazine called New Century (Shinseiki). He wrote as fol- 
lows : " The fact is that the majority of our politicians are still 
subject to feudal notions. Their attitude to the president of a 
party is precisely that of the retainers of a daimyo to their lord. 
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. . . This is feudalism." • But the parties are less and less one- 
man parties ; they are managed more and more by small or 
large committees of leaders. 

One peculiar feature of the political party system in Japan is 
the almost absolute lack of economic-class groupings. There 
have been geographical groupings, some of which, perhaps, had 
a slight connection with economic problems ; and there have 
been attempts to bring the " business men," for instance, into 
organized cooperation. But even on the question of the land 
tax, which bears most heavily on the agricultural class, there 
has been no permanent grouping. The tariff question, which 
has only recently loomed large on the political horizon, may 
affect the political situation; but at present, the parties are 
purely political. 

Japanese political parties, with all their faults, have certainly 
made great progress. Lay well says : " Considering the brief 
period which has elapsed since political parties had their origin 
in Japan, and making due allowance for the faults incident to 
youth, one cannot but be struck with the position they have 
now attained." 2 Whether the present Saionji cabinet proves 
able to maintain its position a long time or not; whether it 
succeeds or not in making permanent the establishment of party 
government ; even if there should be, at the worst, a return to a 
non-partisan cabinet, the reaction will be only temporary. One 
writer said, before the last change of cabinets : " A Seiyukwai 
cabinet will be only a care-taker." The Japanese word, like the 
English equivalent, designates one who takes care of a place 
during the absence of the real possessor.3 Some prophesy that, 
in a year or two, the Saionji cabinet will give way to a more 
conservative Terauchi cabinet. But, in any event, the principle 
that a cabinet must be responsible to the dominant party in the 
lower House has been established. Even a Terauchi cabinet, 
like a Katsura cabinet, would find it necessary to maintain an 

1 From a summary in the Japan Daily Mail, no. 8070. 

* Lay, loc. cit. p. 460. 

3 Gains at the last election (May 15), especially at the expense of the bureaucratic 
party, have increased the Seiyukwai majority in the lower House and still further 
confirmed the power and influence of the party. 
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entente cordiale with the dominant party. 1 The Japan Times* 
says that, " notwithstanding all the evils of the party system," 
party government will be welcome, " because it will get rid of 
a self-bureaucracy, assuming the leadership of the nation." 

Still another feature in the growth of the influence of the 
political parties is the fact that the members of the lower House 
represent an increasing electorate. According to the first law 
of election, a voter had to be a male Japanese subject over 
twenty-five years of age, residing for more than one year in the 
district in which he voted and paying direct national taxes of 
not less than fifteen yen. Under this law, which was in force 
from 1890 to 1898, the number of persons entitled to the fran- 
chise was only from 450,000 to 500,000. But, as the new law, 
which has been in force since 1898, has reduced the tax quali- 
fication to ten yen, the number of electors has now increased to 
about 1 ,500,000. And it is not at all unlikely that before long 
the law will be further amended by reducing the tax qualifica- 
tion to five yen. A bill granting universal male suffrage was 
carried through the lower House but was shelved in the upper 
House. Fortunately, female suffrage is not yet an issue in Japan ! 
However, the gradual extension of male suffrage will increase the 
influence of political parties and the power of public opinion. 

Only twenty-one years ago, when the first Diet met under 
constitutional government, it was pretty generally acknowledged, 
as Ito expressed it in his Commentaries on the Constitution? that 
" Ministers [of State] are directly responsible to the Emperor 
and indirectly so to the people " ; and " the power of deciding 
as to the responsibility of ministers is withheld from the Diet." 
But such " transcendental cabinets," as they have been aptly 
called, are no longer possible ; for the political parties, imper- 
fect though they are, have behind them the people of the 

empire. 

Ernest W. Clement. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

1 " Even supposing the successor of Premier Saionji to be Count Terauchi, the 
latter could not hope to completely undermine the foundation of the existing great 
political parties, however bitterly he might dislike the party principle." — Japan 
Times, October 16, 19 12. 

'October 12, 191 1. 'Tokyo, Igirisu-Horitsu-Gakko, 1889. 



